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LAPLANDER TRAVELLING BY THE LIGHT OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


The Aurora Borealis, is a beautifully luminous meteor, 
appearing in the form of streams of light, rays, arches, and 
crowns. A description of this splendid phenomenon, which 
enlivens the long darkness of the Arctic regions, has been 
given by Mr. A. De Capell Brooke, in his ** Winter of 
Lapland,’ to which work we are indebted for the subject 
of our cut. But we shall take the liberty to condense his 
account, and to generalize it by some details from other 
sources. ' ; 

He states, that in September the approach of the winter 
season led to the expectation that the Northern Lights 
would soon appear, and in the hope of observing-them he 
generally walked out after dark. On the 21st, he first ob- 
tained a sight of them. The night was clear and frosty, 


with little or no wind, and, on going out about midnight, }. 


the heavens were perfectly illuminated. The lights flitted 
along with amazing velocity in large patches of a pale hue 
without assuming any defined form. They proceeded 
from the north-east, disappearing in the opposite quarter, 
and continuing to rise at intervals behind the Soroe moun- 
tains. Subsequent observations showed this to be so gen- 
erally the course of the Aurora, that he habitually direct- 
ed his attention to the north-eastern part of the horizon 
when watching for it. Its first appearance was generally 
that of irregular gleams of light, which exhibited an exact 
resemblance to the reflexion of a distant fire; and rarely 
remained low in the horizon, but mounted up towards 
the zenith, and there assumed an inconceivable variety of 
form and diversity of motion. 

The appearances of the Aurora increased in number 
and brilliancy with the advance ofthe season. Sometimes 
it formed asplendid arch across the heavens, of pale lam- 
bent flame,.running with inconceivable velocity, and re- 
sembling the spiral motions of a serpent. This arched 
form of the Aurora seems the most magnificent of all its 
diversified appearances, and we are enabled, from other 
observers, to furnish a more particular description than 
Mr. Brooke supplies. The arches are sometimes single ; 
and sometimes several concentric ones appear; but, gen- 
erally, they rarely exceed five, and are seldom limited to 
one. They are sometimes composed of a continuous 
stream of light, bright at the horizon and increasing in 
brilliancy at the zenith; and, when the internal motion is 
rapid, and the light brilliant, the beams of which they are 
composed are discernable. ‘This internal motion appears 
as a sudden glow not proceeding from any visible concen- 
tration of matter, but bursting forth in several parts of the 
arch, as if an ignition of combustible matter had taken 
place, and spreading itself rapidly towards each extremity. 
Mr. De Capel! Brooke, in the inscription of the plate which 
we have copied above, says, “‘ The Author in his travelling 
dress as he travelled through Lapland, with an appearance 
of the Northern Lights.’ The arch in the plate is defined 
at the top; but in the arches described by Captain Parry, 
the lower part only was generally well defined, the space 
under it appearing dark as if a black cloud had been there, 
which, however was not the case, as the stars were seen 








revolution of an arch from North to South occupies at dif- 
ferent periods a space of time varying from twenty min- 
utes to two hours; and sometimes it appears stationary 
for several hours together. 

Innumerable streams of white or yellowish light appear 
somtimes to occupy the greater portion of the heavens to 
the south of the zenith. Some of these streams of light 
are in soft lines like rays, others crooked and waving in 
all sorts of irregular figures, and moving with great rapid- 
ity in various directions. Among these might frequently 
be observed the shorter collections or bundles of rays, 
which, moving with greater velocity than the rest, have 
acquired the name of merry dancers.— Penny Mag. 





Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


‘** Two sisters live in that pleasant white house, which 
you can just see through the trees. They are both fine 
girls, and I should like to have you know them.” 

So spoke Frank Adams to a city friend, who had come 
to spend a few days in hunting and fishing, in the brooks 
and woods of Green meadow. 

“ Well!” replied his friend—* Nothing would suit me 
better. Introduce me to all the pretty girls in the village, 
and then I shall have an opportunity to pursue my favors 
ite study.” 

**T always thought your favorite study was Astronomy,” 
said Frank, ‘and I confess I do not see the connection 
between the girls of our village and that science.” 

**Oh! no, my dear friend, I have given up the study of 
the starssometime ago, for the study of character,” replied 
Henry. 

‘And young ladies’ character in particular, I presume? 
Well! you will have a good opportunity to indulge in this 
study, when you become acquainted with the Miss Allens. 
I never Saw two girls more different than they.” 

The next evening after this conversation, saw Frank 
Adams and his friend, Henry Williams, on their way to 
call upon the Allens. They found the young ladies spend- 
ing the evening alone, and thus they had a fine opportuni- 
ty to judge ofthem. The girls were so agreeable, and 
the time passed so rapidly, with music and conversation, 
that it was quite late before the young men left the house. 
As they were walking homeward, the remarks upon the 
Miss Allens were as follows : 

“Ts not Ellen beautiful?” inquired Frank of his friend. 

“Yes, extremely pretty ; but she is not to me as inter- 
esting as her sister Lucy.” 

‘*Why Henry, you astonish me!” exclaimed Frank. 

** Ellen is very pretty, graceful, convérses fluently, and 
plays exquisitely ; while Lucy has none of these attrac- 
tions.” 

«That may be,” replied his friend, ‘‘ and yet, I should 








in it unobscured except by the light of the Aurora. The | think that Lucy had the finer character of the two. Though 





not so brilliant as her sister, she would show a decision and 
presence of mind in any emergency,—which Ellen would 
be quite incapable of ; at least,so I should judge from ob- 
serving them.’ 

“Oh! as topresence of mind in a lady,”’ replied Frank, 
“T should be quite willing to dispense with it. Men have 
need of it; but a woman, if she be beautiful, and accom- 
plished, like Ellen Allen, has little need of it.” 

“TI do not agree with you at all, Frank. On the con- 
trary, I should prefer an ounce of good common sense, to 
a pound of accomplishments. Give me a wife capable of 
acting in any difficulty, and I should be satisfied, provided 
of course, she be amiable and affectionate.” 

Thus ended the conversation; as the two friends had 
reached their own door. Ina few days Henry Williams 
returned to the city, and Frank thought no more of his 
remarks, till they were brought to his mind by an event 
which occurred soon after. 

It was the morning after the Fourth of July. The vil- 
lage was still, and most of the inhabitants were sleeping 
quietly, when the cry of Fire! roused them from their 
beds. It was hardly light; but it was soon discovered that 
Mr. Allen’s barn had caused the alarm. The few men 
who were in the village immediately hastened to the spot, 
and among them, Frank Adams was the foremost. But 
the fire was rapidly gaining ground, and must soon be ex- 
tinguished or the house would be consumed. Mr. Allen 
and his wife were absent on a journey, and these two 
daughters were alone in the house. What was to be done? 
There was no engine in the village; the well was dry, and 
no water could be obtained, except from the brook, which 
was some distance from the house. All was confusion; 
and even the men seemed doubtful what course to pursue, 
when Lucy Allen, pale but calm, approached Frank Adams 
and said— 

“Mr. Adams will you see that a line of men is formed 
from the brook to the house, so that they may hand water 
as quickly as possible?” 

*“*T will do what I can, Miss Lucy, but J fear there are 
not men enough to reach half way to the brook.” 

“Then the women must be requested to help; they 
will do it gladly, I am sure, and it is the only way the 
house can be saved.” 

This request was immediately complied with. A line 
was quickly formed, reaching from the brook to the fire, 
and buckets of water were rapidly passed to the men who 
poured it upon the flames. 

Meanwhile Lucy went to her father’s desk, which con- 
tained all his valuable papers, and a large amount of 
money ; this she gave to a friend to be carried to a place 
of safety. Hardly had she done this; when Ellen, almos 
wild with fear, with her hair dishevelled, came up to her 
and said, “‘ I have told them to move all the furniture and 
crockery out of the house.” And Lucy found that they 
had began to execute her sister’s orders. Several baskets 
of valuable china had been thrown out of the window, in 
the excitement, and broken to fragments. ‘This would not 
do; the furniture would be ruined, and all the men were 
needed to put out the fire. Quickly did she give the or- 
der that all the furniture should be left in its place, and 
the men engage themselves in passing the water, and 
pouring it on the fire. 

The effect of Lucy’s calm manner, and explicit direc- 
tions, was almost magical. ‘The buckets of water were 
passed rapidly from the brook, and poured upon the flames 
in many places at once; and soon, she had the unspeak- 
able delight of seeing the flames yield before the showers 
of water, and burn less fiercely till they were nearly extin- 
guished. 

The house is saved! The house is saved!” burst from 
many voices, and a heartfelt thanksgiving went up te » 
the Ruler of the Elements from as many hearts. Noth- 
ing in the house was injured, and only the barn was lost. 
As the villagers returned to their houses, the praises of 
Lucy Allen were in every mouth, and all agreed that, if it 
had not been for her presence of mind, all the buildings 
would have been burned. 

The next day Frank Adams wrote the following letter 
to his friend Henry Williams. 

“Dear Henry—I never will dispute your opinion of a 
lady’s character again. Lucy Allen, by her wonderful 
coolness, and presence of mind, yesterday, was the means 
of saving her father’s house from being burnt to the ground, 
while her sister Ellen behaved like a distracted creature. 
The fire took from fire-crackers which were left in the 
barn by some boys. Mr. Allen and his wife returned to- 
day; and learned how much they were indebted to Lucy 
for the preservation of their home. But, my dear Henry, 
as the whole village resounds with the praises of Lucy Al- 
len, I will leave you to hear them when you come to Green 
meadow. I will only add that if you still wish a wife of 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








the character you once described, she is the girl for you. 
Truly yours, Frank. 

A few months after the event of the fire, the house was 
lighted nearly as brilliantly as on that occasion, but for 
quite a different reason. There was to be a wedding that 
evening, and the reader will not be surprised to learn that 
the happy pair were Henry Williams and Lucy Allen. 

As Frank Adams visited his friend many times after- 
wards, and saw how happy he was in his pleasant home and 
his lovely wife, he would say to him, I suppose you have 
not altered your mind yet, Henry, about the qualities de- 
sirable in a wife; and strange to say, I am now of your 
opinion.” W. D. 




















ORIGINAL, 


THE MYSTERIOUS CUP. 


“Tell me, dear Mother, about the mysterious cup,” said 
Henry. ‘‘Oyes,do Mother,” cried several voices. “Isaw a 
very queer picture,” said Henry, “ofan old man and a young 
man at a table, with a book and cup on it. And a beauti- 
ful girl over it, like as if she were in the clouds. What 
did it mean, dear Mother?” 

“There was once a boy,” began the Mother, “ and he 
had an only sister. She was very good and very beautiful. 
But the boy did not treat her as kindly as he should have 
done. One day his father gave him some money, and he 
got himself a pretty cup. When he came home his sister 
Annie said, ‘‘O brother George, what a pretty cup you 
have got. Do let me see it.” ‘No, I won't. It’s my 
cup, not yours.” ‘Odo George,” said Annie, “* please 
do.’ And as she said this, she reached out her hand to 
take it. But as she did so, George pushed her over, and 
she fell on the floor. ‘She did not cry as loud as he would 
have done, so he thought that she was not hurt much. 
When she got up she went to her mother’s room, though 
not till she had done crying. When she got there, she 
did not feel very well, and laid down on the bed. That 
night she was taken ill with fever, and never spoke after- 
wards. George wanted to see her, and ask her to forgive 
him; but he could not. Ina few days she died, and he 
saw her laid in the cold ground, and he had the bitter re- 
flection that he had killed her. Oh how unhappy he was. 
I killed her, kept ringing in his ears, O how he wished 
he had let her have the cup. But it was too late. George 
grew up to.be a great man, and he often thought of his 
dear Annie. One day he was sitting alone, thinking of 
past things. The sweet face of Annie came up before 
him, and then he thought about the cup, and he felt sad 
again. He had been sitting about an hour, he thought, 
when the door opened, and an old man entered. He 
had a cup of costly and rich workmanship. The cup was 
-covered with figures. The old man looked at George, and 
then beckoned to him to follow. He led him through a 
beautiful garden to a summer house, where stood a table. 
Upon the table’he placed the cup and a large book. Af- 
ter this he poured something into the cup, and instantly 
there arose a reddish cloud, which floated round the mouth 
ofthe cup. A bright point darted up from the centre of 
the cup, and suddenly, as it were, an eye gleamed forth 
from the midst, above golden ringlets hung down; then a 
smiling face appeared with its soft blue eyes, delicate 
cheeks and lovely mouth; and George looked upon his 
long mourned sister. ‘‘Annie, dearest Annie, “ he cried, 
springinging forward. The beautiful vision smiled loving- 
ly upon him, and then vanished from him. When he 
looked up, he was sitting in his own room. 

“O mother, was it all true? Did he see his sister?” 
‘‘TIna dream he did, Henry.” ‘‘ Wasitall a dream then, 
dear Mother?” ‘Yes, my love. But it was a good dream 
to him, for when he thought of his sister again, he did not 
feel sad; he knew that she had forgiven him, and that she 
loved him more than ever.” Kare. 


[We should be happy to hear often from our new cor- 
respondent.— Editor. | 





destinies of nations, when they are put into the hands of | had thought the other was dead. 


kings and queens. ‘The Earl of Marlborough is said to 
have been influenced by personal ambition, in desiring 
the war; and he succeeded in persuading the queen to 
declare it by the force of mere favoritism; and thus the 
two greatest kingdoms of Europe were plunged in a des- 
tructive war, which lasted eleven years, and in which 
probably, not less. than 200,000 lives were lost on both 
sides; while the national debt, already enormous, was so 
increased as to render the nation almost corrupt. 

The Emperor of the German States was engaged with 
England in this war, on one side, and France, Spain, and 
the Pope on the other. The Earl (afterwards duke) of 
Marlboro’ commanded the allied armies, and was general- 
ly successful, ao that "the French power was crippled and 
almost broken. For awhile, the English rejoiced in their 
victories, and the duke of Marlboro’ andthe Whig ministry 
were generally in favor. But, at length, the nation began to 
be tired of the war, which was loading them with heavy tax- 
es, and giving nothing but “ glory,” in return. The long 
continued success of the administration in the war, had in- 
creased the power of the ministry so much as almost 
to annihilate the power of the queen; and the duchess of 
Marlboro’, the queen’s old favorite, supposing her party 
secure in power, became insolent towards her. The To- 
ries taking advantage of these discontents, after a series 
of intrigues, succeeded in displacing the Whig ministry, 
and placing their own party in power; Mr. Harley being 
Lord Chancellor, and Lord Rochester President of the 
Council. 

The new ministry, as soon as possible, brought about 
a peace with France, by a treaty very favorable to the 
English, and which secured the balance of power on the 
continent. At first, the allied powers could not be brought 
into the measure; but the English made a separate treaty, 
and they soon followed suit. 

The great event of this reign, was, the union of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland. ‘They were uni- 
ted under one king, on the accession of James I. king of 
Scotland, to the throne of England. But hitherto, they 
had been under the control of separate parliaments. In 
1707, during the reign of the Whig ministry, commission- 
ers were appointed, on the part of England and Scotland, 
to agree upon the terms of Union; who met at Whitehall, 
in England, and after much discussion, agreed that the suc- 
cession to the throne of the United Kingdom, should be in 
the house of Hanover, (the present reigning family ;) that 
they should be represented by one and the same parlia- 
ment ; should enjoy equal privileges, Scotland being rep- 
resented by eight peers and forty-five commoners, and 
to retain their courts of justice, as then constituted, 
and their religion. ‘These stipulations were submitted to 
both parliaments, and adopted, though the union was disa- 
greeable to the Tories, and all the popular members of 
the Scotch parliament were averse to it. It has, however, 
continued ever since. 

The Tcry ministry, after having made peace abroad, 
began to quarrel at home. Harley and Rochester began 
now to measure their strength, to see which should be 
greatest ; and the contentions of the council were so vio- 
lent as greatly to embitter the queen’s last days, and has- 
ten her death. She died Aug. 1, 1714, in the fiftieth year 
of her age, after a reign of a little more than twelve 
years. She was rather amiable than great, rather pleas- 
ing than beautiful. Neither her capacity nor her learn- 
ing were remarkable. She was a good wife, a good moth- 
er, and a warm friend. During her reign, no one suffer- 
ed on the scaffold for treason. She was the last of the 
Stuarts—a miserable race of bigoted tyrants, whose great 
ideas were, the prerogatives of the king, and the privileges 
of the church. In their view, kings were born to rule, 
and the people were given them for their benefit; and no 
one had a right to think for himself, or even to worship 
his God, contrary to the king’s opinion. hey were for 
absolute despotism, and opposed to toleration in religion. 
But the people of England were too far advanced in the 
principles of liberty, to submit to either, and therefore they 
rejected the reign of these tyrants. 








History and Biography. 











ORIGINAL, 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 66.] 
ANNE. 
Crowned 1702—Died 1714. 


‘Queen Anne was the second daughter of James IT. who 
-was married to prince George, of Denmark. She ascend- 
-ed the throne, with the consent of all parties, at the age 

of thirty-eight. The country was now divided into two 
parties, nick-named Whig and Tory: the latter embrac- 
ing those who were in favor of maintaining to its fullest 
extent, the king’s prerogative, and against toleration in 
religion. The Whigs embraced the more liberal party. 
But in the courts of kings, we are too look for very little 
principle, whatever party may prevail. At the accession 
of Queen Anne, her ministry was: divided between these 
two parties, the Whigs desiring to continue the war with 
France, and the Tories, to make peace. The chief of 
these two parties were, the Earl of Rochester and the 
Earl of Marlboro’, the former being opposed to the war, 
and the latter infavor it; but the latter prevailed, through 
the influence of his wife, who was the peculiar confidant 
of the queen. This shows what little matters control the 





Benevolence. 








BROTHER AND SISTER. 


In the year 1838 there was a famine in India, and thous- 
ands of the natives died for want of food. During this 
sad time Christian friends collected many of the children 
who had lost their parents. A military officer got togeth- 
er five hundred, whom he sent to the missionaries at Be- 
nares. ‘This was a very heavy and anxious charge. Ma- 
ny parents also came and offered to give their children to 
any kind person who could keep them. They came, and 
said, ‘‘Give me four annas (only twelve cents) for my 
child, and take him. I will go and buy a morsel of rice, 
sit in the corner of the street, eat it, and die.” 

Many affecting scenes took place among the children. 
One day, during the famine, several were added to the 
large number at the missionary station. A little boy, 
among the rest, was called into family prayers, and seemed 
during the time, very uneasy. The children are not al- 
lowed to look about during prayer, but this boy kept his 
eyes constantly fixed upon the girls. When prayers were 
over, the children, arose ; and -as the girls were going out 
at one door, and the boys at another, he rushed from 
among the boys, and threw himself on the neck of a girl, 
crying out, ‘‘ My sister! my sister!” It was indeed his 











sister, whom he had not seen for four months; and each 


Another day some girls were received, and among the 
number a sick one. Soon after their arrival, a boy came 
and said, ‘‘ Sir, I believe the sick girl is my sister ; please 
sir, let me go and see her.” It was already late at night, 
and he was told to wait till the morning. Sometime af- 
ter a cry was heard, and going into a room to know the 
cause, the little boy was found kneeling by the side of the 
sick girl, who was his sister. Thus, sometimes brothers 
found sisters, and sisters found lost brothers; they had 
thought each other dead, but they met in the prayer-room, 
and before the throne of grace. 

From these simple yet interesting accounts may be seen 
what a blessing a Christian mission isto the heathen. The 
missionary seeks to do good to the bodies of poor, perish- 
ing orphans, by clothing and feeding them; and to their 
minds, by teaching them ; and, above all, he hopes, through 
the grace of God, to lead their souls to know and love the 
Saviour. Let American children, then, not forget to pray 
that the labors of the servants of God, in the lands of idol- 
atry, may be crowned with success. 
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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


We are indebted to our friend Dr. Durkee, of No. 26 
Howard street, for the following minute and interesting 
description of the Boa Constrictor, which is now on exhi- 
bition in this city.— Traveller. 


Curiosity, and a taste for the marvellous and the beauti- 
ful in nature have prompted me to pay a few visits to this 
wonderful animal, which was brought to this city from 
South America, and is now to be seen at the corner of 
Hanover and Court streets. He was taken by a few hun- 
ters, in the night time, by means of a strong rope-net, and 
was immediately transported to this country in a vessel. 
He is apparently in a healthy state. His dimensions and 
other qualities entitle him to a special notice. His weight 
is one hundred pounds; his length 18 feet; circumfer- 
ence 2 1-2 feet. He lies coiled up in aglass cage, which 
is about five feet long by less than two wide; and thus 
arranging himself he finds plenty of elbow room. The 
width of the head is about four inches at the articulation 
of the upper to the lower jaw. His head is about as thick 
as a man’s two hands when placed in juxta-position and 
opened. The upper lip comes down, like that of a dog, 
over the lower jaw, and completely conceals the teeth. 
During one of my calls the fellow opened his mouth,unbid- 
den, so as to display his two setts of most beautiful teeth, 
which pointed slightly downward and backward towards 
the throat, which was as much as to say, advance if you 
dare. The largest teeth are in the upper jaw, and meas- 
ure visibly about half an inch in length, and at the base 
are about three lines in circumference. His eyes are 
rather prominent, like those of the cat, but not so large, 
and the pupil is fixed in the same perpendicular manner. 
The color of this organ is a splendid shining amber, and ex- 
hibits no little of the cunning that prevails within. His 
tongue is forked—about the size of a common goose quill, 
and is almost continually at work thrusting its lightning 
darts at every body and everything, and thus, like some 
men, he shows himself to be atonguey fellow. Sometimes 
when roused to special anger, the animal will utter a his- 
sing sound ; but this is not often done. 

At one of my visits I asked the keeper to provoke the 
creature to furnish a specimen of his ability in this partic- 
ular, but the serpent would not respond. The scales upon 
the back are about the size of the scales of a large cod 
fish ; but instead of over-lapping each other as in a fish, 
they lie in contact simply; and indeed it can hardly be 
said that this serpent has scales, but rather, a rough skin, 
with smooth lines dividing it into thousands of small dia- 
mond-shaped patches. The skin, like Joseph’s coat, is of 
many colors,—yellow and brown being the prevailing 
hues. At times, when a bright, clear light falls upon it, 
the seven prismatic rays are visible, and spread a dazzling 
splendor over the animal. Upon the back large oval spots 
of beautiful yellow, one inch asunder, are arranged with 
perfect regularity from one extremity to the other. A 
dark longitudinal stripe, bordered by a dull yellow, stretch- 
es like a ribbon from the point of the nose to about twelve 
inches below the head, where the chain of yellow disks 
commences. The nose is not unlike that of a dog, only 
more flattened. The nostrils and the central fissure in 
the upper lip are almost precisely like what we see in the 
canine species. The boa rests his head upon the carpet- 
ed floor of his cage, and rarely moves it unless he is dis- 
turbed. The body is ina constant vermicular motion, as 
if he was endeavoring, by this mode of exercise, to promote 
the process of digestion, and thus ward off the dispepsia 
and the gout. At night he is taken out of his cage and 
sleeps in a large back room all alone and is not afraid of 
robbers. 

As the keeper of the serpent was endeavoring to con- 
duct him from his dormitory to his cage the other morn- 
ing, the serpent passed two coils about the keeper’s body, 
and squeezed him right heartily, whereupon the keeper 
began to pat the serpent gently," and finally succeeded in 
extricating himself from his perilous situation; and the 
boa went quietly into his cage. I should not be at all sur- 
prised if the animal should make a meal of his master, the 
next time he wanted a dinner. Te has taken no nourish- 


ishment, I understand, except small quantities of water, 
since he was caught, which is about two months. 





The mode adopted by the Boa Constrictor for securing 
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his prey is, to place himself in the crotch of a tree, or fix 
his prehensile tail around a limb as near the ground as 
may suit his purpose,- and there hang watching for some 
bird or hare, or even for a tiger or a buffalo, which he 
does not fear to attack with terrible energy; and in an 


_ instant he coils round the body of his victim and breaks 


every bone as if it were a mere rush, and crushes it toa 
jelly, and finally prepares it to be devoured in such mor- 
sels as may suit his appetite. It is said that even among 
the largest of these reptiles the teeth are never employed 
in the most desperate engagements. When a bird or oth- 
er small animal is caught, the teeth are used merely to 
prevent such small game from making its escape; but in 
combat with largh animals the boa relies upon the strong 
folds of its body for victory over its antagonist. 
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THE TWO SCHOOLMATES. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE WITH FICTITIOUS NAMES. 


John and George were schvolfellows in the little village 
of Barnfield. They had each a fondness for the water, 
and were always foremost by the river’s brink, sailing 
their little boats, bathing, scaling flat bits of stone on the 
surface of the stream, and fishing. Many atime were 
the neighbors alarmed by the report that one or the other 
of the boys had fallen into the river, and as often did their 
parents look out at night with fearful anxiety for their 
return home. 

They grew up and went to sea; not together, though 
at the same time, and from the same port. They met on 
a distant shore. Many were their talks about home. The 
names of their schoolmates were mentioned over and over 
again, especially those of Mary and Sophia, the young 
belles of their rustic community, to whom they were at- 
tached by the earliest and tenderest ties. 

These voyages were prosperous, and the two young 
men soon returned. In the course of the year they were 
both promoted. By their temperate and orderly conduct 
they commended themselves to their employers, and their 
superior officers. At length each was entrusted with the 
command of a large ship, sailing from New Orleans and 
Liverpool. ‘They married the object of their early love, 
and were as happy as worldly good could render them; 
soon, however, there was to bea change. They left New 
Orleans for Liverpool. One had a more rapid passage 
than the other, so that his ship, the Minerva, was discharg- 
ed and put to sea from Liverpool -before the Prince Harry 
arrived. ‘Two days passed, and the third night hung over 
the waters, when the Minerva, driven by a fresh breeze, 
danced onward through the white waves, leaving the sea 
boiling and foaming behind her. A lantern hung on her 
foremast, but it gave light scarely sufficient to show any 
object twenty yards ahead. The mate, however, whose 
eye was quick and keen, saw something like a shadow or 
a cloud rising and falling a few yards before the bows. 
“A ship,” was the cry; “helm a lee,” the quick com- 
mand; ‘‘hard up,” repeated. But in a moment the Mi- 
nerva struck the dimly-seen and deeply-laden vessel, which 
went down, cargo, crew, and passengers. Not a groan 
was heard, not a floating object seen; not a token of the 
little world known. She was the Prince Harry, and 
George was her captain! When the Minerva returned to 
New Orleans, John heard with amazement that the Prince 
Harry had not reached Liverpool, althoughshe was report- 
ted about two hundred miles from the English coast. Ah! 
said John, it is too evident George was lost on that fatal 
night. Can it be that my friend went down beneath my 
own gallant ship! ,|Would that we had never known each 
other; or that we had sailed to different ports: Nay, that 
I had never stood on a deck, nor listened to the voice of 
old ocean. 

The widow and children’ of George were soon sought 
by the sympathizing and heart-broken John. He was their 
friend and patron even to their utmost need. That night 
is a gloom in the memory of John. He never speaks of it 
but with tears. Little did these friends think, when, like 
some who will read this account, they trod the lawn to- 
gether, and played by the river’s brink, that in after years, 
so far from their homes, and in such circumstances, the 
one would go out of the world, and the other be left to 
mourn. [low little do we knew what is before us! How 
kind should little children be to one another in their 
school days, that they miay not have occasion for remorse 
when one or the other shall be no more on earth. And 
how earnest should they be to prepare for everything that 
may take place, by giving their hearts to the Lord.—Sai- 
lor’s Magazine. 
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THE PILOTS’ BIBLE. 


Visiting, a short time since, the pier of , which ex- 
tends a considerable distance into the sea, we entered a 
small house, built at its commencement for the shelter and 
accommodation of pilots, when awaiting the approach of 
vessels. Glancing around the simple apartment, we ob- 
served, in one corner, a small space curtained off, and on 
advancing toward it,-discovered a large Bible, securely 
fastened to a neat reading-desk. The inscription told it 
was presented by ‘‘a lady, for the use of pilots ;” thus 
placing in their way a gutide to pilot them to the fair ce- 
lestial land, where ‘‘ there shall be no more sea.” None, 





it is admitted, witness scenes more grand and terrific than 
“the sons of the ocean.” The Psalmist himself says, 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters; these see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep. For he commandeth, and raiseth 
| the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. 'They 
| mount up tothe heaven, and go down again to the depths.” 
| It was a lovely thought to give those the opportunity of 
reading the word of God whom none besides thought of; 
that when, afar from the crowded cities of the earth, alone 
by the unmeasured ocean, the waves dashing beneath and 
the deafening breakers bounding by, they might be read- 
ing about the Saviour whom even winds and waves obey, 
which in olden time forgot in one instant their turbulence, 
as the few words, “‘ Peace, be still,’? came from the Mas- 
ter’s lips. And how sweet the thought, that still that 
power is undiminished, and the care of a heavenly Father 
is over all that he hath made! The benevolent lady 
who set forth this beacon to guide the wandering 
aright may perhaps never, while on earth, learn that one 
soul found the way to heaven by searching the Scriptures 
in the lonely house on the pier, but it may be as bread 
cast upon the waters, to be ‘‘ found after many days.” 


A STORY WITH A MORAL- 


Once on a time lived a powerful king, who reigned over 
a large and fertile country. He had crowns of gold and 
pearls, and sceptres of ivory and precious stone. His 
treasury was full of costly things of the earth; tens of 
thousands of armed men were ready to obey his bidding, 
and his dominion extended from sea to sea. But without 
God’s blessing, worldly possessions are but an increase of 
care, and asthis mighty monarch feared not God, he was 
dissatisfied and unhappy. 

In the dominion of the king lived a certain devise, 
famed for abstinence, sanctity, wisdom and piety; and 
the king, willing to pfofit by the instructions of the holy 
man, paid him a visit. He found him clothed in sack- 
cloth, living in a cave surrounded with rocks, on the bor- 
ders of a wilderness, 

‘Holy man,” said the king, “I come to learn how I 
may be happy.” Without giving any reply, the dervise 
led the king through the rugged path-ways of the place, 
until he brought him in front of a high rock, near the top 
of which an eagle had built her eyrie. ‘‘ Why has the 
eagle builded her nest yonder?” said the dervise. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less,” replied the king, “that it may be out of the way of 
danger.” ‘‘ Then imitate the bird,” said the dervise ; “‘ build 
thy throne in heaven, and thou shalt reign there unmo- 
lested and in peace.” 

Now the king would have willingly given the dervise 
a hundred pieces of gold if he would have accepted it, for 
this precious piece of advice; and here am I giving it to 
you for nothing. It may be as useful to you all as it was 
to the king, for you all are as much interested in being 
happy as he was. As the eagle built her nest on the 
rugged rock, build your hope on the ‘Rock of Ages.” 
As the dervise told the king to erect his throne in heaven, 
so I tell you to “‘ seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affec- 
tions on things above, rot on things on the earth.” Do 
this, and you will be above the reach of danger for time 
and for eternity. 


Sabbath School. 
THE WICKED GIRL CHANGED. 


Louisa joined a little Sabbath School, when she was 
about ten years old. Her mother wasdead. Her father was 
very poor; and, what’ was a great deal worse, he was a very 
intemperate, ungodly man. He had never taught his little 
daughter to pray. He never told her how it offended 
God when she played on his holy Sabbath, or committed 
other sins. So Louisa had become very wicked herself, 
whenthe teacher came to invite her to join the Sabbath 
School. She would say wicked words, and break the Sab- 
bath, and tell lies, and one man who lived awhile close by 
her father’s told me, “‘that she would steal things from 
his house, and that she was one of the worst children he 
ever saw.” 

But the Sabbath School has been the means of teaching 
Louisa how wicked-she had been ; and of leading her, as 
she hopes, to repent of all her sins and give her heart to 
Christ. 

It was truly delightful to hear her talk. When I first 
saw her, I asked her questions and talked with her. I 
had not then heard anything about her feelings. 

** Louisa, do you think that you should go to heaven, if 
you were to die this afternoon ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” she answered. 

‘* But we cannot go to heaven without we love God.” 

‘Do you think you love God, Louisa?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

I did not know certainly as she understood me, so I 
asked her, ‘if she had always loved God ?” 

‘“‘No sir,” she quickly replied, showing that she did un- 
derstand me. 

“ How long is it, Louisa, since you thought you first 
begun to love God 2” 

** Last Tuesday.” 
her. ‘ 

‘© What was you doing, when you felt love to God ?” 

“T was up chamber praying to the Saviour for a new 
heart.” 

** Louisa, what first made you feel sorrow on account of 

















It was on Friday, that I talked with 








your sins, and feel anxious to become a Christian ?” 

‘*Something that my Sabbath School teacher said to me 
one day.” 

After asking her a great many more questions, to which 
she gave very correct answers, I told her I was going to 
see a little sick girl, who was afraid that she was not pre- 
pared to die. I then asked, “if she did not want to send 
some word to her?” “Can you not think of some prom- 
ise in the Bible which you wonld like to have me tell her” 

She thought a moment, and then said, 

‘The Bible somewhere says, “Those that seek me 
early, shall find me!” you may tell her that if you please.” 

**Can you think of anything else?” 

*“* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them !” 

“You may tell her that too.” 

Last year poor Louisa’s father broke hisleg. While he 
was confined to his bed, I visited him several times. He 
seemed to feel that he had lead a miserable life; but he 
had so long hardened his heart, and had neglected to re- 
member his Creator while young, that the ‘evil days” 
had overtaken him, and he found it hard work to repent of 
a whole life spentin sin! Other diseases, produced by 
his intemperance, soon began to prey upon him, and after 
a long and lingering sickness, he died. Where his soul 
now is, we shall know when we follow him into eternity. 

Youth is the spring time of our being. 

“Religion should our thoughts engage, 
Amidst our youthful bloom ; 

*T will fit us for declining age, 
And for the silent tomb.” 


Morality. 
A NOBLE YOUTH. 


The following extracts are taken from No. 30, series A, 
of Children’s Library: 

“When William Mason was about 13 years of age he 
was sent to work at a blacksmith’s, where there were sev- 
eral wicked men ; and, though he was obliged to work 
hard all the week at the forge, yet he always contrived to 
learn his Catechism and Scripture, besides several hymns 
and a number of verses in the Bible; and was never 
known to make that idle excuse which we so often hear 
at the school, ‘ I had no time to learn.” 

*“‘1T once asked him how he contrived to learn so much, 
and he told me that it was his practice to keep his Bible 
on the bellows, so that, when he was engaged in blowing 
with them, he employed himself at the same time in learn- 
ing portions of Scripture. This, however was not done 
without much opposition from the men, who used to ridi- 
cule him, call him a Methodist, and throw the water, 
which was kept at the forge, upon his Bible, in order to 
put him in a passion. Sometimes they would offer him 
money to say bad words, and to fight other boys; but he 
nobly resisted every temptation, and bore their insults with 
admirable patience. ‘‘ Do you not think,” said my father, 
turning to me, *‘ that William acted nobly in this 2” 

“There was something so frank in William’s manners, 
that they greatly pleased me; and a person might see at 
once that he did not say one thing and mean another. He 
was careful never to make a promise which he did not 
think he should perform, and consequently, the greatest 
confidence could be placed in his word. 

“*T once offered a new waistcoat to any boy in my class 
who would Jearn the 119th Psalm by the following Sab- 
bath. All, except William, were ready enough to make 
the promise ; but he seemed to take time to consider first. 
He sat for a few minutes, turning over the leaves of his 
Bible, and then said, ‘1 think sir, I can learn it; I will 
try, at any rate; thirty verses each day will do it, and, I 
think I may promise to do that.’ Having set himself his 
daily task, he took good care always to perform it before 
he went to bed. It is true he met with many difficulties, 
and once or twice he was tempted to give up the under- 
taking ; but he said to himself, I have given my promise 
and I must perform it; so he persevered, and on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath repeated it, much to my satisfaction; 
while the other boys were unable to say a fourth part of 
the psalm. My dear boys, always be mindful of your prom- 
ise. Consider well before you make one; and having 
once given your word, let no frivolous excuse prevent you 
from fulfilling it. The boy that thus keeps his promise, 
in defiance of difficulties, possesses a noble spirit ; and 
such a character is William Mason. 

‘After he had been a few weeks at the blacksmith’s, he 
obtained a situation as reading and errand-boy at a print- 
er’s. On one occasion he was ordered to tell a customer 
that his master was not at home, when he knew that he 
was in his parlor ; but William nobly refused to tell a lie, 
which made his master so angry that he threatened to 
turn him away. Neither threats nor persuasions, however, 
could induce him to commit so great a sin; he continued 
resolute, and another was induced to perform the degrad- 
ing office. Now do you not think that William was a 
noble youth ? 

** William now works hard to support his parents, and 
he does it cheerfully, because he considers it his greatest 
honor to assist those in the time of their sorrow who 
watched over and took care of him-in his childhood. 
Besides, he knows that by so doing he is pleasing God, 
who has commanded him to honor his father and mother. 
That, my dear boys, is a noble youth who strives, as 
much as in his power, to make his parents happy by 
obeying their commands, by administering to their neces- 
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sities, and by doing everything he can to comfort them 
under their trials ; and such a character is William Mason. 

“Tt is delightful to see William leave his dwelling in 
the morning, or enter it afier the labors of the day. His 
parents welcome him home with the most tender affection, 
while he inquires after their welfare, and particularly if 
he can do anything for them ; for he is never too tired to 
wait upon them. Nor does he think it beneath him, now 
he is grown up, to serve them; it is the delight of his 
heart to receive the affectionate and approving smiles of 
his parents ; therefore he obeys their wishes now, just the 
same as when he was alittle boy, and dependent upon them 
for support. 

“After supper, William takes the Bible and reads a 
chapter, for his parents are no scholars, and then they all 
kneel down, while he prays for God’s blessing and protection, 
and gives him thanks for the instruction afforded in the 
Sunday School, which has been the means of making him 
so happy, and caused him to be such a blessing to his dear 
parents. ; 

“Such,” continued my father, ‘is the conduct of this 
noble youth; noble, not by birth or parentage, but for his 
upright and christian conduct; noble, not on account of 
the perishable riches of time, but of those treasures which 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt. 

“And-now, my dear boys, I hope you will all strive to 
imitate the example of this noble youth. Under every 
circumstance, be determined to obey God rather than 
man. Never deceive your fellow creatures. Keep holy 
the Sabbath day. Honor and obey your parents, and do 
all from a principle of love to God; and then, if I am 
proud of anything, it will be of having such noble minded 
scholars.”’—Sabbath School Treasury. 


- @ditorial. 


ALEXANDER MURRAY. 

Alexander Murray, although he died in the thirty-eighth year 
of his age, was one’of the most learned men that ever lived. He 
understood nearly all the languages of Europe and Asia, both 
ancient and modern. When he died, he held the office of Pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages, in the University of Edinburgh. A 
knowledge of the way in which he came to be so distinguished, 
will encourage any of our readers who love learning, to make 
great and persevering effort to obtain it. 

He was the son of a shepherd, in Scotland, and was born 
when his father was about seventy years of age. He received 
his first lessons in reading from his father, who drew the letters 
of the Alphabet on the board of an old wool card, with the end 
of a stick burnt black. He soon learned both to read and write, 
in this way, all the letters of the Alphabet. His next book was 
a Catechism, which, ina month or two, he was able to read; and 
he continued to amuse himself every day by copying the print- 
ed letters on his board. When he was seven years old, his fa- 
ther gave him a hymn book, He soon got many of the hymns 
by heart, and longed fora new book. But the Bible which was 
read every day in' the family, he was not allowed to use; and 
the rest of the books were put up in chests. But he longed to 
read the Bible; and finding an old loose-leafed Bible in the 
house, he carried it away, a few leaves at a time, and devoured 
its contents. On these he poured in secret for many months, 
and soon astonished the neighbo#s by repeating large portions 
of Scripture, which he had learned by heart. 

When Alexander was seven or eight years of age, his father 
sent him into the hills with the sheep. He was, however, fond- 
er of books, and of writing on boards with coals, than of tending 
sheep. There was no school nearer than five or six miles from 
his house, and his father was too poor to board him in the vil- 
lage. But at this time one of his uncles offered to send him to 
school a little while. Here he was laughed at for his awkward- 
ness, but in a little time was the first in his class, However, 
before the end of three months, he was obliged to leave school, 
on account of his health. He was then left again for nearly five 
years his own instructor. He was again sent into the field to 
tend sheep. But this did not abate his thirst for learning, He 
spent every sixpence he got in buying ballads and penny histo- 
ries. Bundles of them he carried in his pockets, and read them 
when sent to look for cattle on the wild hills and along the 
banks of Loche Gréanock. The Bible and these ballads form- 
ed his only reading. But even with this little library, he got 
the reputation among the simple inhabitants of his native glen, 
of being very learned. Some said he was a * living miracle,’ ’ 
and he puzzled the deacons of the church with his recitals of 
Scripture, and discourses about Jerusalem. 

When Alexander was about twelve years of age, he borrowed 
Joshephus’ History and a Grammar of Geography. From this 
last, he got an idea of Geography and universal history, and 
learned to copy the maps; and from that to make maps of his 
native glen, and its neighborhood. He now engaged as a teach- 
er inthe families of two neighboring farmers, and for. his ser- 
vices during the winter, received sizteen shillings. A part of 
this, he immediately laid out in books. One of them was an 
Arithmetic, from which he learned, in two or three months, the 
four principal rules, and advanced as far as the rule of three, 
without a teacher. About the same time, he borrowed some 
old magazines of an acquaintance, which he read, and treasured 
up their contents in his memory. 

His father now removed nearer the village, and he was allow- 
ed to goto school three days in a week, which he made the 
most of. He came about an hour before school time, which he 
employed in reading all the books brought by the other children. 

















He seldom joined in any play, but read during the intermission. | 
But this opportunity only lasted six weeks. When he was 15, | 
he again attended school about three months and a half. By 
seeing quotations from the ancient languages in the books and 
magazines which he read, he formed the design of learning 
them. He had now taken it into his head, to go out as clerk to | 
the West Indies, and he spent a few weeks in the study of 
French; and he would spend the time at noon, while his com- 
panions were at play, comparing together the different gram- | 
mars used in the class, One of his class-mates told him that he 
had once studied Latin a fortnight, and still had his First Book. 
Alexander eagerly borrowed it, which he examined with great 
care four or five days. One day he made a mistake, and put his 
Latin book in his pocket instead of his French. When his teach- 
er saw,it, hesaid, “ Gad, Sandy, I shall try thee with Latin ;” and 
before the vacation, he had caught up with a class that had 
been some time on Latin, and had ridiculed him for being be- 
hind them. He would compare the French and Latin, and so 
improve himself in both. And while proceeding with these, he 
would sit at noon-time, and pore over another school-fellow’s 
Greek Grammar. 

During the winter, he employed every spare moment in pon- 
dering some Latin books. He literally read a Latin and Greek 
Dictionary, and made himself master of a great number of words. 
He read a number of Latin books. He now got hold of Para- 
dise Lost, which he studied with great avidity. The next sum- 
mer, he attended school again, when he could laugh at the diffi- 
culties which other scholars found in getting their Latin and 
Greek. He now introduced himself to the minister of the place, 
by writing letters to him in Latin and Greek, and obtained from 
him some classical books, which he read with avidity. He got 
from him, also, a Hebrew Grammar and Bible, and read the He- 
brew Bible through. He had learned French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, in about a yearanda half, with scarcely any instruction. 

The next winter, Murray was again engaged in teaching, for 
which he received thirty-five or forty shillings. Every spare 
hour he devoted to Latin, Greek, Hebrew and French. In one 
of his books, he found the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, and this in- 
troduced him tothe study of the languages of Northern Europe. 
He learned something ofthe Welsh from a small religious book 
in that language, without any grammar or dictionary. He also 
got hold of the Arabic and Abyssinnian alphabets. He was now 
in his nineteeth year. There was, in the neighborhood, a pedlar, 
who had formed so high an opinion of Murray, that he sounded 
his fame wherever he went. He spoke of him to a gentleman 
in Edinburgh, who became so much interested in him that he 
was sent for and examined by some literary men, who were so 
much surprised at his knowledge of the languages, that they took 
measures to have him admitted to the University, where he was 
soon able to support himself. He became a clergyman and a 
distinguished author; and when he died, he held the office of 
Professor of the Orienta! languages, to which he was elected 
by the town council. 

The Biogaaphy of this man shows what can be done by dili- 
gence and perseverence, in the midst of the greatest discourage- 
ments. The youth who is desirous of an education, may learn 
from it how to obtain the object for which he sighs. N. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


A little girl, lying on the’bed of death, asked her mother, 
“ What did little brother’s coffin cost?” “Eleven shillings,” 
replied her mother. “O! that was a great deal of money for you 
to pay. Do not spend so much for me. Cannot father nail two 


or three bits of board together? You know J shall not be |, 


there. I shall only be a little bit of clay.” 

This dear child was always speaking of Jesus, during her last 
illness. She said to me,and her schoolmates who visited her, 
“Jesus is with me now, but when.I die, I shall be more with 
him.” It was at the Sabbath school she learned to love her Sa- 
vior; therefore she loved her Sabbath School; and as long as 
she had strength, walked two miles there and two miles back. 
When her breath was so short that she could not speak without 
pain, she said to her mother, “I cannot say my prayers now, but 
I can think of them—and Jesus loves me, so He won’t mind.” 

Now the gentle lamb is gathered into the heavenly fold.— 
[London] Teacher’s Offering. 


——+_>——_. 
TAKE’EM ALL. 


A few days ago at the rendezvous of Capt. Chase, in the Tenth 
Ward, a woman with a chubby child in her arms, appeared and 
demanded a sight at the officer; Lieut. Goodloe presented him- 
self. “So, sir, you’ve clapped your dirty sojer trappings on my 
husband, have you?” 

“Who is your husband, madam ?” demanded the Lieutenant. 

“ Billy McMurtee, and a bould by he is,so plase ye. But 
is’ta dirty thing o’ you, my pretty man, to take him from his 
wife and children.” . 

“ Can’t be helped,” said the Lieutenant; “ it’s too late now.” 

“Then take the baby, too,” cried the woman, as she forced 
the child into the arms of Lieut. G. “Take ’em all, I’ll send 
you fonr more the day.” 

Off she ran at a rapid pace, leaving the unfortunate Lieuten- 
ant with the new recruit squalling in his arms. Doubtful of its 
value to the service of Uncle Sam, he sent it home by the fa- 
ther.—Cincinnati Chronicle. 


—@—— 
A PIG FOR A GUIDE. 


A friend of mine has always contended that a pig is a saga- 
cious beast, and he instances it by the following fact. He de- 
scribes himself as having been lost in a very extensive park, the 
undulating and wooded character of which prevented him from 
catching any glimpse of the house, or of any point of exit; and 
after riding about till he became even more bewildered, he at 








last disturbed a pig ina heap of fern. That it was turned out 


to feed on the acorns and beech nuts, then thick on the ground 
was evident; and it struck him, that, by riding at it, it would run 


homeward for protection, It galloped off, and after a run ofa 
| mile, brought him to one of the keeper’s lodges, which was hid- 
; den by trees and ivy.—JVote-book of a Naturalist. 


siehaeadippirsnts 
GEN. LAFAYETTE. 


During the Revolutionary war, Gen. Lafayette being in Balti- 
more was invited toa ball. He went as requested, but instead 
of joining in the amusements, as might be expected of a young 
Frenchman of twenty-two, he addressed the ladies thus :—* La- 
dies, you are very handsome; you dance very prettily, your ball 
is very fine; but wy soldiers have got no shirts;” The appeal 
was irresistable; the ball ceased, the ladies ran home and went 
to work, and by the next day, a large number of shirts were pre- 


pared by the fairest hands of Baltimore, for the gallant defend- 
ers of their country. 


—_——~——_ 
CATS AND BABIES. 


A Mrs. Reynolds, of Prattsville, Pa., having occasion to ab- 
sent herself fur a few minutes, left her babe about a year old, on 
the floor; a large Maltese cat entered the room, scratched the 
child’s face in several places, and then put its nose into the child’s 
mouth, sucked its breath until it was so far gone as to exhibit 
but few signs of life, and was with difficulty resuscitated. 


BE ae 
SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 

A gentleman introduced an infidel friend to a minister, and 
remarked that “he never attends public worship.” “ Ah!” said 
the minister, “I am almost tempted to hope you are bearing 
fulse witness against your neighbor.” “ By no means,” said the 
infidel, “* for I always spend Sunday in settling accounts.” The 
minister immediately replied, “You will find, sir, that the day 
of judgment will be spent in the same manner.” 

This reminds us of the remark of an old gentleman by the 
name of Very, who once lived in Salem. The good old man 
was much annoyed by the conduct of some of his neighbors, 
who persisted in working on Sundays, One Sunday, as the good 
man was going by to meeting, his Sabbath-breaking neighbors 
called out to him from the hay tield—“ Well, Father Very, we 
have cheated the Lord out of two Sundays, any way!” “I 
don’t know that,” replied the old gentleman, “{ don’t know that 
—the account is not settled yet.” 


—— 

Lastine Pieasure.—Spend not your time in the pursuit of 
pleasures, which are fading and short-lived, but earnestly seek 
those which are solid and lasting. 


——————_—-—-— 

Aways take care to blend instruction with amusement, so 
that there be no instruction without amusement; no amusement 
without instruction. 


> 
Why is a tear shed in secret like a vessel] of war? 
Because it is a private-tear. . 


Poctrp. 
THE INDIAN BOYS AND THE ICICLE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“Mamma, we have found such a beautiful thing,” 
Exclaimed two Indian boys ; 

“Tis so bright and so cold, and we’ve put it away 
In the drawer with our other toys.” 


“ And whence did it come, my darling boys? 
How found you this beautiful thing r ” 

“Oh! it grew tothe water-butt, out in the yard, 
So sparkling ; ’tis fit for a king. 

“ We are going to school, but we’ve laid it aside ; 
*T will be safe till again we return.” 

“Jt will not, my dear boys; for long before then 
*T will be gone, quite gone; you must learn.” 


“Oh, no, dear mamma; sister Ann will not touch it, 
She knows that we want it for play.” 

“That’s all very true, but an icicle ’tis ; 
And though hard, it will suon melt away. 


“ You don’t understand it, but fetcheit to me, 
And [ll hold it before the fire.” 

They brought it with glee; but that beautiful thing, 
Though thick, soon grew small as a wire. 


With tears in their eyes, the dear children exclaimed, 
“ Oh, mamma! do pray let it stay ; 

We won’t wrap it up any more in the drawer; 
In the cold we will put it away.” 














Oh! may these dear children, and others, now learn 
To seek pleasures that never decay ; 

Earth’s fondest enjoyments are never secure, 

* For, like ice, they will soon melt away. 


May they now go to Jesus, the children’s tried friend, 
And ask that their sins be forgiven; 

Their hearts shall be melted, and warmed by his love, 
And made fit for the kingdom of heaven! 


Youth’s Miss. Rep. 
THE GOOD LITTLE BROTHER AND SISTER. 
BROTHER. 


Dear sister, only look, and see, 
This nice red apple I have here; 
*Tis large enough for you and me, 
So come and help me eat it, dear! 
SISTER. 
No, brother, no; [ should be glad 
If you had more, to share with you, 
But only one—'twould be too bad. 
Eat it alone, dear brother, do! 
BROTHER. 
No, no! there’s quite enough for two, 
And it would taste so much more sweet, 
If I should eat it, dear, with you— 
Do take a part now I entreat! 
SISTER. 
Well,soI will! and when I get 
An apple sweet and nice like this, 
I’m sure that I shall not forget 


To give you, dear, a fine large piece. c. M. 3. 
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